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A PARABLE AND A PLEA. 


Once there was a young girl who went alone, 
far away from her simple country home, to sing 
at a great musical convention. 

Sitting bashfully in the anteroom among the 
other artists who were going to sing, she listened 
to their cultivated and learned conversation. 
They talked fluently of schools and methods, 
of masters and composers old and new, till her 
heart quaked within her, and the sense of her 
own ignorance fairly overwhelmed her. 

She had taken a humble pride in the thought 
that she had accomplished something, and she 
had certainly made the most of her opportuni- 
ties, but now, alas, she saw that she knew noth- 
ing— nothing ! 

The great ones sang, and she listened with 
generous appreciation. 

“They were indeed artists. Yes, they were 
grand! No wonder the people applauded!” 
she thought. 


It came her turn to sing, and she went be- 
cause she must, but she went with fear and 
trembling; “she could do nothing, nothing!” 

And now it came to pass that after the first 
measure or two of her simple song, she forgot 
herself, her ignorance, her fear; forgot every- 
thing in the song. And she, the little country 
girl, touched the hearts of that audience, and 
won more applause than all the great, grand 
ones. 


Let us suppose that a young girl, respectably 
educated in the schools, aspires toward author- 
ship. She is endowed with a swift and vivid 
imagination, a sensitive, feeling heart, and the 
natural gift of expression; and she comes to 
us for counsel. What do we tell her? 

We tell her to read the best authors, to make 
countless notes of interesting, possibly useful, 
items in the newspapers, we instruct her as to 
the best preparation of her manuscript, and 
what to say or what not to say when she offers 
it to the editor for publication. Above all, we 
impress upon her the importance of forming 
systematic, persistent habits of work. Little 
is accomplished, we tell her, by spasmodic, des- 
ultory effort. Patience and perseverance are 
the grand secrets of success. And this is all 
very good. I believe in work, but there may 
be such a thing as trying to harness Pegasus 
to the plow, and I wish we might oftener hear 
the great and successful ones advise somewhat 
after this fashion: — 

“If you would write, study and work faith- 
fully, but also dream, feel, glow. Cultivate the 
emotions as well as the intellect. If you are 
interested in any one subject, think of it, live 
it, suffer it, enjoy it in your own mind and soul; 
make ita reality, a part of your very self, — if 
it is a principle, be ready to die for it, —then 
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write, and depend upon it, you will reach the 
hearts of your readers, and in time you will 
have what your soul craves — success. 

“ Whether you use foolscap or commercial 
note for your manuscript is, after all, of com- 
paratively little account; also, how and where 
you work. Whether like Mrs. Stowe, when she 
wrote ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ you are forced to 
write with one eye on the children or the cake 
in the oven; whether, like the author of ‘ Gates 
Ajar,’ you recline on your bed, spattering the 


white counterpane with ink, or, like common 
mortals, write seated comfortably in your own 
parlor or study, is of no account whatever, 
comparatively. The results are the main con- 
sideration.” 

And in obtaining the best results hard work 
is only a factor. You and I know that though 
the mighty Thor pound away with his mighty 
hammer for a thousand years at a piece of flint, 
he will never turn out a diamond. 

Nasnva, N. H. Belle C. Greene. 


JOURNALISM AS A TRAINING FOR AUTHORSHIP. 


I had the good fortune of being the son of 
the founder and editor of the Dazly Advertiser. 
The outlook which I had on life was the out- 
look of a journalist. The play of childhood, 
even before we could read, was to make mimic 
journals, by cutting out little parts of exchange 
newspapers, and folding them in such form that 
there should be a capital head resembling that 
of alarge newspaper. The Quebec Gazette to 
this hour presents itself to me as a paper whose 
arrangements of columns and headings particu- 
larly suited our purpose. As soon as we could 
print at all with a pencil, we began making our 
own little newspapers at home, and I found 
myself an editor, therefore, in my way, before 
I was ten years old. 

I have once or twice said in public that I 
was cradled in the sheets of a daily journal. 
The remark is almost literally true. At the 
time I was born we lived in a house which was 
taken down by Mr. Parker in the enlargement 
of the Parker house, and I never go in at the 
Tremont-street entrance of that hotel without 
recollecting that I first drew breath on the floor 
some twenty-five feet higher than the marble 
on which I am stepping. In the year 1820, the 
Massachusetts convention for the revision of 
the constitution was held in Boston. The Ad- 


vertiser, as was its duty, published full daily 
reports of the discussions of the day before. 
The responsible reporters were my father, who 
was a member of the convention, and the late 
Mr. Pickering, for so many years the editor of 
Pickering's Reports. But the leading speakers, 
particularly those on our side in politics, were 
in the habit of writing out their own speeches 
largely, and they liked to come together in my 
father’s house to revise their proofs or even to 
write out their manuscripts. When it is recol- 
lected that among the members most active in 
that convention were Judge Story, Judge Shaw, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Dutton, and Josiah Quincy, 
it will be seen that this was an interesting com- 
pany. The working room for all such purposes 
was the basement room, a room which | well 
remember. The amanuensis for the whole was 
my mother, who had early got the knack of 
writing well for the press, and who had served 
my father in this capacity at a period when he 
was nearly blind. The family arrangements 
were simple, so that she had the baby of the 
period in the same room, in its cradle; and 
while’ Mr. Webster, perhaps, dictated to her 
the close of a speech, she rocked the cradle 
with her foot on the rocker. A coterie of office 
boys, all of whom I afterward knew and re- 
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member well, went backward and forward from 
this convenient workroom to the office in Con- 
gress street, where the type was set. 

Children in such a house naturally took the 
atmosphere of the house, and interested them- 
selves in the affairs of the world. My father 
was president of the type foundry. The work- 
men there knew us and would give us new type 
and shavings of type metal when we paid them 
a visit. When I was twelve years old I could 
set type as well as the average journeyman; 
and to-day I could earn my living as a job 
printer. We formed the habit of writing nar- 
rative in our family newspapers, of which there 
were two, which were read at the breakfast 
table on alternate Monday mornings. 

I wish I had time to hunt up the first article 
of mine which was printed in the Advertiser. 
I was very proud of it. It mayhave been eight 
lines long. While we were engaged one even- 
ing on our evening amusements, which had to 
be quiet amusements, under the law of the 
house, my father brought in the Yournal des 
Debats, and pointing out to me an article on 
some French discoveries near Babylon, he said 
that if I would translate it, he would print the 
translation in the paper. I assented gratefully, 
as any decent boy would, under the circum- 
stances. But as soon as he had left the room, 
I said to my mother that papa had forgotten 
that I had never learned any French. In fact, 
I only knew a few French phrases, though I 
could puzzle out a passage of “ Viri Rome.” 
She said this was true, but that it would bea 
pity to disappoint papa, and she gave me the 
French dictionary and what was more to the 
purpose, my sister Lucretia’s assistance. She 
probably knew as much of French as! did of 
Latin. Between us we puzzled out the para- 
graph, and it was my trial stroke in journalism. 

We boys found a copy of Gurney’s short- 
hand in the house and were beginning some 
experiments with it when Mr. Towndrow, lately 
on the 77rzbune’s staff, came to Boston to teach 
people how to write shorthand. He sent his 
text-books to the office, for notice, I suppose, 
and we boys got hold of them. I was about 
nine years old. We used to practice at church, 
and were encouraged to do so, because, I sup- 
pose, it kept us awake. Unfortunately, it was 


long before Pitman introduced the phonogra- 
phy of to-day, and compared with that our 
stenography was a wretched engine. But it 
was the best we had. And my knowledge of 
it has been of daily service to me from that 
time to this. The winter when I was sixteen | 
was sent to the state house with instructions 
to make a daily sketch of what was most inter- 
esting in the debates. The custom of the Bos- 
ton papers for many years was to copy and 
print the whole journal of house and senate. 
These sketches of debates were additional. 
In this way I served in the session of 1839 
and again in 1843. I speak of this because 
I think such training is invaluable for any 
young man. It introduced me to men who 
were to be leaders in the next fifty years, and 
it was a good initiation into the study of politi- 
cal history and practical sociology. 

In writing to a friend about the year 1812, 
my father said to him: “ There is nothing in 
the issue of the paper from the direction of the 
covers to the writing of the editorials which I 
have not done with my own hands, excepting 
the setting of the type and the working of the 
press.” I could have said the same thing in 
1845, without the exception which my father 
made, save that the press in my time was, of 
course, worked by steam. I have set type, I 
have carried proofs to authors, and I have writ- 
ten the obituary of a president. 

Here, then, is a place in which I may an- 
swer the questions which will be brought me 
by my young friends as to the value of a news- 
paper office as a school for literary work. 
Many a young man, tempted by the regular, 
though small, wages paid weekly by a news- 
paper, persuades himself that though he does 
not mean to be a journalist he will find in a 
newspaper office a good training for literary 
life. He obtains with difficulty a situation on 
the staff of a large newspaper, and after three 
months is disappointed to find that his English 
style is no better than it was, that his reputa- 
tion as an author has not advanced, and he 
even suspects that his aspirations and hopes 
with regard to sound literature are no higher 
than they were. Either before such a trial or 
after it such young men are very apt to come 
to persons who have had any experience in 
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literary life to ask them what advantage the 
machinery of the newspaper press gives to a 
person attempting literature as a profession. 

As I have intimated, the conditions of jour- 
nalism now are wholly different from those 
which surrounded it in the days when I was 
in close connection with the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. But there are some things in news. 
paper work which are the same as they were 
then. The first real advantage which a man 
gains in a newspaper office is that, whether he 
wishes to or not, he must be educated to write 
narrative. No reporter or other newspaper 
writer really earns his salt unless he is able 
to describe something which he has seen or 
about which he knows facts. The public does 
not understand to-day why one paper is suc- 
cessful and why another gradually runs behind- 
hand. I believe myself that the success of a 
great journal may always he measured by its 
skill in narrative of facts. It is very curious, 
but it is true, that even well-educated people 
are, generally speaking, quite unable to de- 
scribe anything. The journals of missionary 
associations are a melancholy illustration of 
this. The gentlemen and ladies whom they 
send abroad are engaged in the most curious 
and fascinating work, they are surrounded by 
new circumstances, their business is one which 
calls forth every power of their own; nothing 
connected with it can be petty. And they are 
simply asked to tell what they have seen and 
what they know to pecple on whose contribu- 
tions the whole enterprise depends. When 
their letters home are published, they have gen- 
erally so little color that unless you look at the 
title you would never know whether they were 
describing work in an intelligent Japanese com- 
munity, in a horde of Hottentots in Africa, or 
among a group of Eskimo by the Arctic ocean. 

J know that such gentlemen and ladies plead 
as an excuse the work of the supervising offices 
of the missionary establishments. I know only 
too well that such boards of editors have a dis- 
like to anything which seems interesting, in- 
dividual, or vivid— they like to tame down all 
articles to a certain neutral tint. All the same, 
it must be true that the power of narrative is 
not generally cultivated in institutions of edu- 
cation. The place where there is a chance to 


see what one can do in it is the office of a 
newspaper. 

I am quite clear that the greatest advantage 
I have gained from work on a daily newspaper 
is the habit which is necessarily formed, of 
writing down, on the first draft, what you have 
to say, and not relying on another day or an- 
other mood for its correction. Mr. Bryant, the 
poet-editor of the ew York Post, once said to 
me that no article for a daily journal should 
ever be kept after the day when it was written: 
if it were not used the day it was written, it 
should be returned to the writer or put into the 
fire. Not only is this true, but well-trained 
newspaper writers, as I think, must not expect 
even to see work in proof. This involves 
punctuation, it involves handwriting, it in- 
volves all subtleties of style, and it involves 
the definite clearness of the statement or opin- 
ion expressed. 

Here I was in an excellent school. My 
father wrote admirable English; I think at 
heart he despised rhetoric, for all that. He 
would not even lift his reader along by an apt 
illustration or quotation ; but what he said was 
intelligible, and left no room for question about 
its meaning. I have seen him sit for five min- 
utes, even when there was a pressure of haste, 
that he might determine what words he would 
use in the line which he was writing. But 
when he used that word he had used it, and 
there was no necessity for changing it. 

Bred in that school, I acquired the habit — 
I will not say the power —of saying on the 
first endeavor what I wanted to say. I have 
been spared by what you may call this techni- 
cal habit from the annoyance or mortification 
which waits on men who, on looking on their 
manuscripts after a week, put them in the fire. 
“What I have written I have written,” said 
Pilate; and although he was certainly a very 
weak man in other affairs, he seems to have 
had a certain firmness of conviction here. 

As an editor since that time, I have often, 
I might say always, found .that young writers 
said in the private notes accompanying their 
papers, “ This is not done as well as I can do 
it,” or, “1 have dashed this off.” They are not 
satisfied with their own work when they sub- 
mit it to you. I think that the press, when it 
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is directed by a vigorous leader, trains men to 
do as well as they can on the first endeavor. 

In saying this, I have intimated that there 
is a certain accuracy gained in writing for the 
press which is important, whether it be accu- 
racy of thought, accuracy of expression, ac- 
curacy of punctuation, or even accuracy in the 
physical business of writing. 

It is a little thing to say, but I have always 
been glad, as a writer for the press, that I have 
been a compositor. I do not say that because 
a man is a good compositor he will be a good 
writer. I do say that the mere study of the 
arrangement of words which comes to a man 
who has to put them somewhat slowly into 
type is a good experience. I have fancied 
that I could trace in Franklin’s admirable 
English some of the lessons which he learned 


at the composing-room desk. Printers have 
always been glad to oblige me as my books 
have been going through the press. I have 
never met with a disagreeable or crusty fore- 
man or compositor. I am apt to think that the 
comfort and ease of such a relation between 
the writer and the printer has been due in part 
to the fact that I knew what I was talking about 
when I was wishing for accommodation or was 
putting my questions. And I am always glad, 
therefore, when I find in the machinery of a 
boarding-school, an industrial school, an acad- 
emy, or a college, that provision is made for 
the publication even of a small journal, in 
which the infant writers may get some sight 
at least of the mechanical methods on which 
we all depend. Edward Everett Hale. 
The National Magazine, Boston. 





THE SOUL OF WIT, 


It is more profitable to sell five thousand 
words at ten dollars a thousand than ten thou- 
sand words at five dollars a thousand. In 
other words, it is better to write one good 
story than two fair ones —leaving out of con- 
sideration the reputation which comes in time 
to the habitual producer of good stories, en- 
abling him to command his own price. It may 
not take, but it certainly shows, more brains 
and skill, and it pays better at the end and just 
as well at the beginning. Writers would do 
well to remember this. 

Some surprisingly good books have been 
written by very moderately endowed people. 
They have succeeded in crowding the wisdom 
of a life-time between two covers. This is the 
secret of their fortune. Few lives are so bar- 
ren that they could not yield sixty thousand 
shrewd words. The favlt of the average writer 
is that he tries to produce that number, or many 
times that number, every year. 

In the case of a Thackeray or a Kipling, 
every line may stand for a new idea, but few 


minds can do as much. 
too poor. 

When the well of inspiration is pumped dry, 
the only sensible thing to do is to wait until it 
fills again. It is lost labor to pour back the 
output, and spout continually the same thoughts 
in rotation. 

The hack writes too well. His pen outruns 
his thinking. He is apt to imagine he has 
created something as soon as a certain chain 
of sentences runs smoothly and grammatically 
over several neatly typewritten sheets. The 
hack is one of the worst-paid drudges in 
Christendom, while the successful author is 
one of the best. It does not pay to turn out 
page after page of average copy. Ten lines 
potent enough to make the reader’s heart beat 
in unison with the composer’s represent a 
more serviceable investment of intellect. It 
is strange how the bulky volume sinks in the 
sea of oblivion, while a witticism, a quatrain, 
floats for eighteen centuries. 

Harvey Wickham. 


Their experiences are 


Mipp.eTown, N. Y. 
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You have written a story which, your friends 
say, meaning to pay you a compliment, reminds 
them of Jules Verne. Publishers do not want 
it. Readers who want Jules Verne stories 
requi e stories written by Jules Verne himself, 
and not more or less successful imitations of 
his work. The aim of the writer should be 
not to write something like something good 
that he has read, but to write something good 
that is unlike anything that he has ever seen 
in print. 

os 

The literary editor of the Ba/timore News 
does his best to nullify the labors of the de- 
scendant of Henry Fielding who has published 
an expurgated edition of “Tom Jones,” by 


printing a somewhat detailed catalogue of the 
exact portions omitted from the author’s own 
edition. 
a*s 
A trade journal recently had an article en- 
titled “Typographical Erors”—a_ heading 
which was peculiarly appropriate. 


a*s 


The literary editor of the London Telegraph, 
noting a novel in which the heroine is named 
Aglae, asks: “ Why is the ill-used heroine of 
fiction never called Jane or Ellen?” What 
names has the literary editor of the London 
Telegraph given to his own children? 

a*s 

Maurice Jokai says that he does not care for 
realists or realism; that there is enough sorrow 
and trouble in the world without having it 
forced upon you in the books you read. He 
believes it is the duty of those who are blessed 
with imagination and the power of expression 
to help the world to forget its sorrows. It is 
a pity that all writers do not agree with him. 

a*s 

A series of short articles printed from time 
to time in the Mew York Sun illustrates how 
an expert writer can go to work to make inter- 
esting copy, when a writer without ideas would 
look vainly around him without finding a sug- 
gestion anywhere. These articles vary in 
length from ten lines to half a column, and 
they are all on commonplace subjects. The 
rule of the writer seems to be to look about 
him and take for a subject the first thing his 
eye happens to light upon. It may be a but- 
ton, a hairpin, a corn-cob pipe, a slate pencil, 
an axe handle, a shoestring — any of the com- 
monplace things of every-day life. Having 
chosen something, he goes to work to learn 
all the interesting facts he can about it, nor, 
of course, from dictionaries and cyclopedias, 
but from the living men who sell or manufac- 
ture it. The resulting article is long or short, 
according to the amount of interesting informa- 
tion that he gets. He never pads his articles. 
Every sentence gives a fact, and when the 
facts are all given, the sentences stop. The 
amount of interesting information obtainable 
about almost any commonplace object is sur- 
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prising. Here, for instance, is an essay on 
“ Shoestrings” that illustrates the nature of 
the series : — 

LORE ABOUT SHOESTRINGS. 

Shoestrings are made not only in enormous numbers, but also 
in very great variety. There are factories devoted solely to 
their production. 

They are made principally of cotton, but also of calfskin, 
porpoise hide, silk, and mohair. There is an elastic shoestring 
made of a combination of rubber and cotton, and a tubular cot- 
ton lace that has a linen cord running through it. In shape, 
shoestrings are made in a solid round braid, of cord twisted 
like a rope, of flat braid, and of tubular braid. These are all 
made in various sizes. 

Flat braids of the kinds used for fine shoes are made in width 
ranging from fourteen to twenty-four lines. In colors they are 
made to match all the various shades of leather used in shoes. 

Most shoestrings are still made with the tips of the kind that 
are clamped on, but the use of the spiral wire tip is increasing. 
These are made in lengths ranging from three-quarters of a 
yard to two yards anda half. The longest laces are used for 
women’s bicycle boots. Before the introduction of the bicycle, 
the longest shoestrings in regular use were a yard and three- 
quarters long. 

There is a shoestring a yard long that can be sold two pairs 
for a cent with a good profit; there are shoestrings sold at five 
cents a pair on which the profit is proportionately less. Shoe- 
strings are sold at'various prices up to twenty and twenty-five 
cents a pair, depending upon material, quality, and length. A 
great many shoestrings are given away. Silk shoelaces are 
used mainly for low-cut shoes. ‘here are half a dozen facto- 
ries in this country producing nuiling bu: porpoise-hide skins, 
used mainly for brogans. 

Formerly many millions of the shoestrings annually con- 
sumed in this country were imported, chiefly from Germany. 
Pretty much all of the cheap shoestrings used here, which in- 
cluded rather more than half of the total consumption, were 
made here; of the better grades about half were imported. 
With the adoption of the recently-enacted tariff laws in this 
country the importation of shoestrings has practically ceased. 


Most people know some of these facts, but 
few people know all, and all have practical in- 
terest. The series as a whole gives up-to-date 
information that can be found nowhere else, 
and the articles composing it are just as much 
“news” as the raciest story of a society elope- 
ment that the Su ever printed. 

* = * 

The moral is that there is “copy” every- 
where, if a writer is only bright enough to see 
it. The writer who asks anybody to suggest a 
subject for him confesses by the asking his 
lack of fitness for the writer’s calling. “When 
there isn’t any news, go out and make some,” 
is the watchword of the New Journalism. It 
is a bad rule, but a good one is: “When you 
don’t see any news, go out and find some.” 


The writer who is fit for the business of writ- 
ing can stop on the street anywhere, and look 
around him, and discover a subject for an in- 
teresting article. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 











Does the fact that a book issued by a well- 
known publishing firm is copyrighted in the 
name of the author indicate that the author 
paid the expenses of its publication? 

Ae To Be 

[ When an author pays the expense of pub- 
lishing his book, the copyright is frequently 
taken out in his name, but not invariably so. 
When the publisher of the book takes the 
financial risk, he usually holds the copyright, 
but to this rule also there are exceptions. The 
copyright line does not show with anything like 
certainty who paid the cost of publishing the 
book. — w. H. H.] 


May an article contributed to a copyrighted 
magazine be republished in book form by the 
author? D. K. S. 

[An article contributed to a copyrighted 
magazine is controlled henceforth by the holder 
of the magazine copyright, and cannot be re- 
published in any form without his permission. 
It is well for an author who desires to reserve 
any rights in connection with contributions 
made by him to copyrighted periodicals to 
have the reservation of rights acknowledged in 
writing by the editor or publisher. Publishing 
houses sometimes fail, and in that case oral 
agreements made between author and pub- 
lisher are not always respected by those who 
come into possession of the assets of the 
magazine. An author can always retain the 
control of any article by copyrighting it in his 
own name before it is offered for periodical 
publication, the copyright line being inserted 
under the title of the manuscript when it is 
offered to editors. Famous authors may safely 
adopt this custom, since editors are glad to get 
manuscripts from them on their own terms. 
Authors who are only talented may find it ad- 
visable to take their chances as regards copy 
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right control, in order to reduce the question 
of the acceptance of their manuscripts to its 
simplest terms. As a matter of fact, ordinary 
magazine contributions are seldom republished 
in book form, and if the author desires to re- 
publish them, editors are as a rule generous 
about giving permission, when they control the 
copyright. — w. H. H.] 





How is tracing paper made? L. O. F. 


[A recipe published in the Scientific A mert- 
can says that a kind of tracing paper, which re- 
mains transparent only temporarily, is made by 
dissolving castor oil in absolute alcohol and 
applying the liquid with a sponge to the paper. 
The alcohol speedily evaporates, leaving the 
paper dry. After the tracing is made, the 
paper is immersed in absolute alcohol, which 
removes the oil, restoring the sheet to its 
original opacity. — w. H. H.] 





What kind of photographs may best be re- 
produced in half-tone cuts ? O. M. T. 

[ Aristo prints toned to a warm sepia brown 
are the best for half-tone reproduction. — 
W. H. H.] 





In what order were the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott published ? D. H. B. 

[ The Waverley novels were published in the 
following order: “Waverley,” 1814; “Guy 
Mannering,” 1815; “The Antiquary,” 1816; 
“The Black Dwarf,” 1816; “Old Mortality,” 
1816; “Rob Roy,” 1818; “The Heart of 
Midlothian,” 1818; “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” 1819; “A Legend of Montrose,” 1819; 
“Ivanhoe,” 1820; “The Monastery,” 1820; 
“The Abbot.” 1820; “Kenilworth,” 1821; 
“ The Pirate,” 1822; “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
1822; ‘ Peverilof the Peak,” 1823; “ Quentin 
Durward,” 1823; “St. Rongn’s Well,” 1824; 
“Red Gauntlet,” 1824; “The Betrothed,’” 
1825; “ The Talisman,” 1825; “ Woodstock,” 
1826; “The Two Drovers,” 1827; “ The 
Highland Widow,” 1827; “The Surgeon's 
Daughter,” 1827; “ The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
1828; “ Anne of Geierstein,” 1829; “ Count of 
Paris,” 1831; “Castle Dangerous,” 1831. 
‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” “The Tapes- 
tried Chamber,” and “Death of the Laird’s 


Jock,” three minor tales, were written in 1828.— 
W. H. H.] 





Can you give me some advice regarding a 
course of reading on sociology ? G2, -. 

{[ A similar question addressed to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
was referred to a specialist in sociology who 
advised the inquirer to read the following books, 
in order to familiarize himself with some of the 
current work in theoretical sociology : — 


(a) MacKenztr’s “ Introduction to Social Philosophy.” 
New edition, published in 1895. The Macmillan Company. 


(6) Bacruotr.—“ Physics and Politics"? D. Appleton 
& Co. 
(c) Gtopincs.—“ Principles of Sociology.”’ The Mac- 


millan Company, 1896. 

(ad) Parren.—‘“‘Theory and Social Forces.” 
by the Academy as a Supplement to Volume VII. 
Secondly, the correspondent was advised to 
follow up this reading in theoretical sociology 
with the study of a concrete phase of social or- 
ganization in connection with ‘some specific 
social problem in which he might be interested. 
He was invited also to communicate with the 
Academy after having selected some such con- 
crete and specific piece of work, for further 
references on the literature in connection with 
it. — W. H. H. | 


Published 


I understand that a manuscript for publica- 
tion can be mailed from any place in the United 
States to an editor in London with less postage 
than is required if it is mailed to an editor in 
New York. Will you please give the rate of 
postage on manuscript mailed to editors in 
foreign countries ? F. P. R. 

[Itis true that a writer in New York city, 
for instance, can mail a manuscript to an editor 
in London more cheaply than he can mail it to 
an editor in New York. Manuscript mailed to 
an editor in the United States must have letter 
postage —two cents for each ounce or fraction, 
whether it is sent unsealed or not. Manuscript 
for publication, sent unsealed and so marked, 
may be mailed from the United States to 
foreign countries, except Canada and Mexico, 
at a special rate of one cent for each two 
ounces, with the limitation that at least five 
cents postage must be paid on each package. 
In other words, the postage rate on manuscript 
for publication mailed from the United States 
to foreign countries in the Postal Union is five 
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cents for the first ten ounces, and one cent 
additional for each two ounces over ten. — 
W. H. H.] 


“The house is building.” “The house is 
being built.” Which of the two sentences 
is preferable? Is there authority for both ? 

he Ze Pe 

[ Nearly thirty years ago Richard Grant 
White in his paper, “Is Being Done,” which 
forms a chapter of “ Words and Their Uses,” 
showed conclusively that the locution, “is be- 
ing built,” was a modern upstart, usurping the 
place rightfully helonging to “is building,” and 
could not by any possibility be justified in the 
mouths of the people. In spite of Mr. White’s 
convincing argument, the people have gone on 
using the usurper, until nowadays the man who 
says “is being built” is popularly regarded as 
following the ancient English idiom, while the 
man who says “is building” is regarded by the 
unlearned as a purist trying to introduce a new 
fashion in English speech. As a matter of 
fact, “is building” is the English idiom, and 
“is being built” is the “modern improve- 
ment,” the earliest known instance of its use, 
according to Mr. White, being in a letter by 
Southey dated 1795. The original form of the 
phrase was “is a-building,” in which the “a-” 
is a degraded form of “in,” as ‘“o’” in 
* o’clock ” represents “of the.’’ Milton wrote, 
however, “ The Temple of the Lord was build- 
ing.” and Bolingbroke, “the crime which was 
committing.” But, says Mr. White, ‘some 
precise and feeble-minded soul, having been 
taught that there is a passive voice in English, 
and that ‘ building’ is an active participle, and 
‘builded’ or ‘ built’ a passive, felt conscien- 
tious scruples at saying, ‘ The house is build- 
ing.’ For what could the house build? A 
house cannot build; it must be built. And 
yet, to say ‘The house is built’ is to say (I 
speak for him) that it is finished, that it is 
‘done built.’ Therefore, we must find some 
form that will be a continuing present tense of 
this passive verb, ‘to be built’; and he found 
it, as he thought, in the form ‘is being built’; 
supposing that by the introduction of the pres- 
ent participle, expressive of continued exist- 
ence, between ‘is’ and ‘built,’ he had modi- 


fied the meaning both of the former and the 
latter.” The fatal absurdity in the phrase “is 
being built,” according to Mr. White, “is in 
the combination of ‘is’ with ‘being’; in the 
making of the verb ‘to be’ a complement, or, 
in grammarians’ phrase, an auxiliary to itself — 
an absurdity so palpable, so monstrous, so 
ridiculous, that it should need only to be 
pointed out to be scouted.” Answering the 
suggestion that “being” in this phrase really 
means “becoming,” and that “the house is 
being built” means “the house is becoming 
built,” Mr. White says: “If any man chooses 
to say ‘The house is becoming built,’ I, for 
one, shall make no objection, other than that 
he is setting aside a healthy and sufficient 
idiom, which has grown up naturally with the 
language, and is, in fact, coeval with its birth, 
for a new phrase which has nothing of force 
and accuracy in its favor. But that ‘is’ does 
or can mean ‘becomes’ passes my comprehen- 
sion.” He quotes Goldsmith’s sentence, “ The 
fifth act began, anda busy scene it was: scenes 
shifting, trumpets sounding, drums beating,” 
etc., and asks if‘ scenes being shifted, trumpets 
being sounded, drums being beaten” could be 
substituted without taking the very life out 
of the subject “If precise affectation can im- 
pose upon us such a phrase as ‘is being done’ 
for ‘is doing’,” he concludes, “it must needs 
drive all idioms kindred to the latter from the 
language. Our walking sticks, our fishing rods, 
and our fasting days, because they cannot walk, 
or fish, or fast, must be changed into to-be- 
walked-with sticks, to-be-fished-with rods, and 
to-be-fasted-on days; and our church going bells 
must become for-to-church-go bells, because 
they are not the belles that go to church. Such 
ruin comes of laying presumptuous hands upon 
idioms, those sacred mysteries of language.” 
In response to all this Robert Waters, ina 
note to Cobbett’s “Grammar,” says: “ Well, 
there is no use talking of it now; it is too late 
to alter it, for this manner of speaking is now 
used by almost everybody that speaks or writes 
English. Every newspaper in the United 
States uses this form; and the truth is, it has 
become a necessity, for there are some cases 
in which no other form can be used without 
changing the meaning of the sentence. We 
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can say, The house is building, the book is 
printing, the clothes are making, and so on, 
in many other instances; but we cannot say, 
* The boy is whipping,’ or ‘ The girl is ruining,’ 
to signify that ‘The boy is being whipped’ or 


‘The girl is being ruined.’ It is worth while 
remarking that in ‘ The house is building’ the 
word ‘ building’ is not a verb, but a noun; for 
the original form was ‘in building.’ The Ger- 
mans have an entirely different verb for such 
expressions. They say, ‘Das Haus wird 
gebaut,’ and not ‘ Das Haus /s¢ gebaut,’ which 
latter means ‘ The house is built.’ ” 

The latest authority, Professor Hill, in his 
“ Foundations of Rhetoric,” says that the pas- 
sive forms, like “is being built,’ “have re 
cently — perhaps within a century — come into 
common use. They have been stigmatized as 
bad English; but they are to be found in the 
works of good authors, and they are sometimes 
conducive toclearness. When,however, active 
forms can be used without creating obscurity, 
they are preferable to passive forms, because 
more forcible and less clumsy ”—and that, 
perhaps, is the right conclusion in the matter. 
— W. H. H.] 


—— ~ 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


THE WRITER, as a general rule, is absolutely 
correct. The criticism of Mr. Kipling in your 
August number is, however, a trifle out of the 
way. Every Englishman pronounces “ been” 
as if it were spelled “bean.” Mr. Kipling is 
an Englishman, hence the “bin” is American 
dialect so far as he is concerned. 

Charles H. Taylor, Fr. 





Boston, Mass. 





An interviewer recently asked Richard Wat- 
son Gilder whether every manuscript that comes 
to the office of the modern magazine was opened 
and read. “Yes,” replied the editor of the 
Century. ‘“ With us every article which is not 
especially ordered by the editors is read, and 
sometimes reread, before it is submitted to the 
chief editors. We have a number of Readers, 
and an article is sometimes read by five differ- 
ent persons before it is accepted. In some 
cases the article may be of such a character 
that the first Reader sees that it will not do for 
the magazine, and it goes no farther. Articles 


that are ordered especially by us generally 
come to the editors without the examination 
of other Readers. But at times the chief edi- 
tors themselves are the first to look over the 
new manuscript.” ‘Can aman hope to make 
a living by writing for the magazines, Mr. 
Gilder?” the interviewer asked. “A number 
of persons are now doing so,” was the reply. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Ellen Glasgow, whose novel, “ The Descend- 
ant,” has attracted much favorable attention, is 
a Richmond girl, stillin the early twenties. Her 
book was nearly all finished before her twenty- 











ELLEN GLASGOW. 


second birthday. Her childish imagination was 


fed on fairy tales, and at thirteen years of age 
she had become a lover of Browning. She 
scribbled verses at an early age, and while a 
mere girl she wrote a novel, but wisely made 
no attempt to have it published. At the age of 
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eighteen she began a systematic study of politi- 
cal economy and socialism, acquiring knowledge 
which she has turned to good account in writ- 
ing fiction. She is sincere and earnest, and 
her future career will be watched with interest. 





William T. Nichols, whose story, “As Any 
Gentleman Might,” was the “ complete novel ” 
in Lippincott’s for June, is a newspaper man, 
and has charge of the Manchester Union, the 
most enterprising daily paper in New Hamp- 
shire. He was born in Cincinnati, and lived 
there until recently, being connected with the 
Cincinnati press. His wife was a Cincinnati 
girl. The editor of Zippincott's has published 
three novels by Mr. Nichols in the last three 
years. Several short stories of his also have 
been published. “A little more than two years 
ago,” said Mr. Nichols recently, “the first of 
the stories was printed, and in the last year 1 
have done next to nothing outside of a news- 
paper shop—which, you see, leaves a rather 
brief period of pernicious activity.” 





Maria Louise Pool has spent nearly all her 
life in New England and has acquired, through 


~s 








MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


close observation, her familiarity with the 
varied types of New England character that 


she has introduced in her stories. Several 
visits in the South and among the Carolina 
mountains greatly interested her in the life 
there as well, and gave her material for 
“Dally” and others of her most successful 
novels. She does her work in the morning, 
spending two or three hours at her desk, with 
twelve or fifteen hundred words as the result. 
Her latest story, “ The Red Bridge Neighbor- 
hood,” has been running as a serial in Harper's 
Bazar. An extended biographical sketch of 
Miss Pool, by her intimate friend, Amanda M. 
Hale, was printed in THE WRITER for Decem- 
ber, 1894. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Curtin. — Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of 
Sienkiewicz, says that he began to translate 
“Quo Vadis” in Guadalajara, Mexico. “ It was 
published originally in the leading daily paper 
of Poland. The copies of that paper followed 
me into many out-of-the-way places. I read the 
installments as they reacned me, and then dic- 
tated the translation to my wife. Afterward I 
read and altered that copy. She made a fresh 
copy, and it is a remarkable fact that I never 
saw a proof of ‘Quo Vadis.’ Most of the 
translation was done in Guatemala City and 
finished in northern Guatemala in places where 
no white man had ever been. Mrs. Curtin did 
all the mechanical work.” — New York World. 


Lever.— It was in the dreary seclusion of 
an Ulster town, where Charles Lever at the age 
of thirty found himself in charge of a dis- 
pensary, that “ Harry Lorrequer”™ was begun. 
He was conscious of no marked vocation for 
literature, any more than for medicine. The 
son of a building contractor of ample income, 
he had been one of the idlest lads even in 
Dublin. He had been sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, but, though clever enough, had lacked 
the industry to win his medical degree. He 
had gone to Géttingen to repair this mishap, 
but beyond a rambling “ note-book ” of obser- 
vations and adventures from Cologne to Vienna, 
published when he was twenty-four in a Dub- 
lin periodical, he brought nosheaves home with 
him from the continent. He walked the Dub- 
lin hospitals, he sailed to Canada as the doctor 
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on an emigrant ship, he worked hard at Kil- 
rush during the cholera of 1832 — and it all led 
to nothing better than a dispensary at Port- 
stewart. The pay of Dublin magazines was no 
higher than their literary tastes were exclu- 
sive; but the young doctor, longing all the 
while in his exile to be rid of his duns and his 
drudgery, relieved his boredom and turned a 
few guineas by writing articles for them. It 
was by the merest chance, apparently, that he 
sent to Isaac Butt, the editor of the new Dué- 
lin University Magazine, the first installment 
of “Harry Lorrequer” — with no definite no- 
tion that there need be any further installments. 
Then he wrote another and another, tacked to- 
gether in the fi'msiest fashion —and then sud- 
denly he found it easier to leave Ireland alto- 
gether than maintain longer the unequal battle 
with the swarm of writs and bailiffs which had 
gathered steadily since his father’s death. He 
went with his wife to Brussels, bearing a letter 
from a friend to the British minister, which 
served to give him professional standing with 
the then numerous and important English col- 
ony there. He began to practice medicine and 
had seemingly forgotten all about “ Lorrequer ” 
when letters came from Butt telling him of its 
great popular success, and begging him to 
continue it. Both gratified and surprised, he 
obeyed the injunction. 

His sojourn in Clare during the cholera 
period —and once again when he fled to Kil- 
kee to avoid his creditors —had given him a 
large stock of whimsical stories and quaint 
portrait-memoirs, which now he strung gaily 
together to fill up his “ Confessions.” Each 
new part, though it bore small consecutive re- 
lation to what had gone before, was brimming 
with funny anecdotes, comicalities, and brilliant 
sketches of odd characters. The facts that the 
yarns were all old in Clare, and that each fresh 
installment brought down some outraged gentle- 
man from the West to horsewhip, shoot, or 
summon the writer who had dared not only to 
caricature him, but to label the impertinence 
with his real name, mattered neither to Lever 
nor to the public. The popularity of “ Lor- 
requer”’ in Dublin was unparalleled. When it 
came to be issued in England later, in shilling 
monthly parts, its success was instantaneous 


and prodigious. The critics objected, not un- 
naturally, that the man could neither write well 
nor make his story hang together, but the pub- 
lic devoured it. Dr. Arnold used to recall that 
the fiercest fight at Rugby in his time was 
between two boys over the question which 
should have the first reading of a new num- 
ber of “ Lorrequer.” 

“Charles O'Malley” was begun as soon as 
the other was finished, and before “ Lorrequer ” 
had brought the author any of the English 
money it was soon*to earn. He was again in 
great poverty — which, by the way, never pre- 
vented his owning several horses and enter- 
taining guests upon the most lavish scale — 
and he worked, moreover, under the incessant 
pain of gout, writing, as he said, “with the 
knottiest knuckles in Belgium.” Now, as ever 
afterward, he kept only a month ahead of the 
magazine publication, and shaped his new in- 
stallment by the light comment on the last. 
Readers wrote to him —as they used to do to 
Dickens and the others — begging him for 
more battles, fewer love-scenes, a large pro- 
portion of comic poetry, and so on, and he 
dutifully sought to please them all. The exi- 
gencies of this kind of production account for 
much of the scrappiness apparent not only in 
the two books mentioned, but in “ Jack Hin- 
ton” and “Tom Burke of Ours” as well. 
Nowadays the novelist who respected his work 
would find such a system impossible. To Lever 
it was a support and an inspiration. In the 
last year of his life (1871-72) he refused an 
offer of £2,000 for a completed novel, upon the 
express ground that he could not work in that 
way; he must know what the public were say- 
ing about his book as he put it forth month by 
month. — Saturday Review. 

Reade. — Charles Reade was nothing if not 
combative. ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
his literary masterpiece and most enduring suc- 
cess, was the outcome of a dispute with an 
editor. When in Paris Mr. Reade picked up 
two stout old volumes on * The Inns of the 
Middle Ages.” They were crammed with 
curious knowledge and information, and, as he 
turned them over, it struck him that they would 
yield ample material for a story depicting life 
at the end of the fourteenth century. He car- 
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ried them home, made a careful digest of all 
they contained, and, with a notebook before 
him, began a story, which he called “ A Good 
Fight.” The opening chapters were sent to 
the editor of Oncea Week, who printed them 
in his magazine, not, however, before he had 
molded them to his own liking by a free use of 
the lead pencil. Charles Reade objected to 
this dry nursing, as he termed it, and ad- 
dressed a peremptory order to the editor, with 
the ultimate result that he was requested to 
wind up his story as quickly as possible. He 
immediately reversed his catastrophe, made his 
hero and heroine happy, and thus without loss 
of time put an end to the narrative. 

He had hoped to make * A Good Fight” his 
most remarkable novel, and, despite the unfor- 
tunate affair which had cut the story short, had 
no intention of renouncing his ambition or of 
wasting the enormous supplies of material he 
had collected At Oxford he continued his ex- 
plorations into mediaeval literature, recast 
what he had already written,and added much 
more. The result was ‘“ The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 

For information concerning hermits, Charles 
Reade ransacked Magdalen College library and 
the Bodleian, and, before he finished, read the 
lives of 500 famous hermits. The work almost 
wore him out. Very early in the course of his 
labors he vowed that this should be the last 
time he went out of his own age. 

Mr. Reade had always the poorest opinion of 
his own powers of imagination and invention. 
Indeed, so much did he dread wanting and 
lacking interesting and useful facts that he 
filled many volumes with paragraphs cut from 
newspapers, extremely few of which proved of 
the slightest value. — PAslade/phia Ledger. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 











A VocasuLary oF EnGiisH Ruymes. Arranged on a New 
Plan. By Rev. Samuel W. Barnum. 767 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
New Haven: Thomas R. Barnum. 13896, 

That the best of all rhyming dictionaries is 
the one that is least known is a paradox due to 
insufficient advertising. Walker's ‘“ Rhyming 
Dictionary” and Hood’s “ Rhymester” have 
been widely advertised, and many editions of 
both have been required. Barnum’s “English 
Rhymes,” which is better than either, has 


hardly been advertised at all, and in conse- 
quence, although the first edition was published 
in 1876, a second edition has not been needed 
until now. The second edition, now ready, is 
practically only a reprint of the first, with typo- 
graphical errors corrected, but with no addi- 
tions made. As it is, it contains 55,000 rhymes 
arranged by sounds, and as many more reached 
by 8,400 references. The chief merit of the 
book is that besides presenting single or male 
rhymes, like pay, weigh, mélée, convey, cabrio- 
let, etc., it gives also double or female rhymes, 
like vested, unrequested; triple rhymes, like 
various, multifarious; quadruple rhymes, like 
critically, politically; and quintuple rhymes, 
like bealkciiory, vindicatory. As the editor 
says: ‘The words are arranged, in general, 
according to the sounds of the rhyming vowels 
(in the accented syllables ), and the letters or 
syllables following them (or preceding them, as 
the case may require), taken in their alphabeti- 
cal order, as given in the Key to the Sounds, 
pp. vi-xvi; and the arrangementis easily traced 
by the rhyming vowel and the following conso- 
nant or vowel (if any ) placed at the beginning 
of each division and subdivision, and in the 
running title at the top of each page.” As a 
matter of fact, it is easy to find any rhyme 
desired in the book. As regards the use of 
rhyming dictionaries generally, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once wrote to Dr. Barnum: “ There is 
no real reason why a poet should not have one 
on his desk as well as Worcester and Wetster. 
Because a lame man uses his cane as a crutch, 
that is no reason why a well one should not 
carry a stick, and now and then help himself up 
hill with it.” And that is common sense. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 
correct use of prepositions. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
1897. 


With notes on the 
By James C. Fernald. 564 pp. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Mr. Fernald was the editor of the syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and prepositions in the 
“ Standard Dictionary.” He gives credit in 
his list of “books of reference” to seven 
works on synonyms —Crabb’s “ English Syno- 
nyms Explained,” Soule’s “ Dictionary of 
English Synonyms,” Smith’s “Synonyms Dis- 
criminated,” Graham’s “ English Synonyms,” 
Whateley’s ‘“ English Synonyms Discrimi- 
nated,” Campbell’s Handbook of Synonyms,” 
and Fallows’s “Complete Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms,”— besides Roget's “ The- 
saurus.” His own book defines more than 7,500 
synonyms, his object having been “to give 
every definition or distinction in the fewest 
possible words consistent with clearness of 
statement.” The plan of the book is to take a 
word like “apology,” for instance, and give 
under it all its synonyms, afterward explaining 
the precise shade of meaning each word pos- 
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sesses, and then giving its antonyms, and 
phrases showing the right use of prepositions 
in connection with it. The study of such a 
book helps a writer to precision in the use of 
words, and greatly enlarges his vocabulary. 
Roget’s * Thesaurus,” which gives mere lists 
of classified synonyms, is a sufficient help for 
an educated person, with a discriminating 
knowledge of the meanings of words, who 
needs only to have his memory refreshed, and 
such a writer will use the “ Thesaurus” a hun- 
dred times where he would use a “ Dictionary 
of Synonyms” once. Those who do not know 
the fine distinctions of meaning among synony- 
mous words, on the other hand, may profit by 
careful study of such a book as Mr. Fernald’s. 
Of antonyms his book gives more than 3,500. 
They are valuable, as the compiler says, 
“as supplying definition by contrast or by 
negation, and as furnishing oftentimes effective 
antitheses.” To fit the work for a text-book, a 
set of Questions and Examples is appended. 
Access to every definition in the book is given 
by an alphabetical index. 


Tue Art oF PHONOGRAPHY. 
p. Cloth, $2.00. New 
ublishing Company. 1896. 
Munson’s Phonography has for thirty years 

been one of three or four leading shorthand 

systems. It is practical, simple, rapid, legible, 
and scientific, and any one who masters it 
will find it equal to all the requirements of ver- 
batim shorthand work. “The Art of Phonog- 
raphy” presents the system in its latest, and 
probably its final, form, with the improvements 
and modifications that have been adopted by 
the author since the last revision of “The 

Complete Phonographer” in 1877. As a text- 

book, it is satisfactory in every way — perhaps 

the best phonographic text-book ever made. 

The arrangement is scientific, the shorthand 

characters are handsome and legible, the prin- 

ciples of the system are clearly explained, and 
examples are given with a thoroughness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. The book, like 
the system it sets forth, has developed dur- 

ing Mr. Munson’s years of active work as a 

shorthand reporter in one of the New York 

courts, and it is essentially practical. The im- 

provements in the system now adopted are 

chiefly based upon the use of breves, which 
greatly simplify and shorten the writing of 
phrases, both increasing speed and securing 
greater legibility. The substance of Munson’s 
“ Phonographic Phrase-book,” by the way, is 
published in “ The Art of Phonography,” mak- 
ing it the only text-book that any student of 
the system needs to have. Every old Munson 
writer will act wisely in sending for a copy of 
the new book, and those who are intending to 
begin the study of shorthand will be safe if they 


By James E. Munson. 445 
York: Munson Phonographic 


take it for a guide. It is admirably adapted 
for study without a teacher. Students of the 
Munson system have the advantage of being 
able to get plenty of good reading matter, writ- 
ten according toits rules, in the A/unson 
Phonographic News and Teacher, which gives 
monthly eight pages of phonography prepared 
by Mr. Munson, besides much inspiring matter 
in ordinary print. 


Gornc Asproap? Some ADVICE. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
1897. 

Even people who have been to Europe many 
times can learn much from Mr. Luce’s little 
book, while to those who are going abroad for 
the first time it is simply indispensable. The 
author has done a great service for travelers in 
compiling a volume packed so full of the infor- 
mation that every one who travels needs to 
have. He tells his readers in detail at what 
seasons the various countries of Europe may 
be seen to the best advantage; where to go for 
sig it-seeiag, for study, or for health; how to 
cross the ocean—with practical hints about 
fast and slow steamers, life on shipboard, cus- 
toms, fees, meals, etc.; and how to travel 
abroad, with similar detailed advice about 
traveling by railways, boats, or vehicles, bicycle 
touring, pedestrian tours, lodging in European 
hotels, pensions, or lodgings; housekeeping 
abroad, study in the universities, schools, and 
elsewhere; yuides, letters of credit, foreign 
money, going through custom houses, shopping, 
baggage, passports, clothing, food and drink, 
manners and customs, learning languages, guide- 
books, preparatory reading, and countless 
other topics connected with foreign journey- 
ing. Mr. Luce’s hints are the result of prac- 
tical experience, and his book answers offhand 
just the questions that people who are going 
abroad are sure to ask. Noone who intends 
to travel in Europe can afford not to buy a 
copy. 

Tue YANKees OF THE East. Sketches of Modern Japan. 
By William Eleroy Curtis. Two volumes. 644 pp. Cloth, 

New York: Stone & Kimball. 1896. 

Mr. Curtis is perhaps the best newspaper 
correspondent in the United States to-day. 
His long experience on the Chicago Record — 
one of the best-edited papers in che country — 
has taught him how to crowd a column full of 
interesting facts, avoiding verbiage, moral- 
izing, and fine writing, and telling his readers 
in a simple, straightforward way the things 
they are interested most to know. The Record 
sent Mr. Curtis to China and Japan in the 
spring of 1895, to write a series of letters on 
the commercial and industrial opportunities 
offered to American capital and labor in those 
countries. He was in the East for seven 
months, and the letters that he wrote are re- 


By Robert Luce. 163 pp. 
Boston: Robert & Linn Luce. 


$4.00. 
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printed now in two attractive volumes. The 
reader cannot fail to be impressed with the 
amount of the information they contain. Mr. 
Curtis kept his eyes and ears eternally alert, 
and whenever he opened his mouth it must 
have been to ask a question. There is no 
florid description in his letters anywhere, but 
the man who wants to know about Japan can 
learn more from them than he could by going 
there, for few men have Mr. Curtis’ faculty 
for acquiring and assimilaiing useful informa- 
tion. The publishers have put the letters into 
most attractive form, and they are illustrated 
with numerous full-page half-tone pictures 
made trom photographs. 

Tue Mission oF Povupatov. By Frederick R. Burton. 
236 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Street & Smith, 1897 
“The Mission of Poubalov” is a straight- 

forward, interesting, well-written story, full of 

exciting, incidents and free from glaring im- 

probabilities, and made fascinating by a mystery 

that the reader cannot solve until he reads the 
final chapter. The author makes no pretence 
of instructing the reader or advancing a social 
theory. He simply tells an entertaining story, 
and the reader who begins the book is pretty 
sure to finish it before he remembers that he 
has anything else to do. A Russian police 
agent is a prominent character in the story, but 
the tale is altogether one of American life, and 
the scene is chiefly laid in Boston, with an occa- 
sional variation to New York. It is a detec- 
tive story not of the ordinary type, the mystery 

being the secret of the disappearance of a 

young man on h:s wedding day, and the detec- 

tive work being the search of the heroine —a 

sane, sensible, energetic, clear-sighted, attrac- 

tive girl—for the lover for whom she waited 
vainly at the altar. The young manin ques- 
tion has in earlier life been associated some- 
what with Nihilists, which accounts for the 
presence of the Russian police agent in the 
story. To what extent the police agent is con- 
cerned in the hero’s disappearance is a ques- 
tion regarding which the reader is sure to have 
varying opinions, and he is not likely to be 
contented until his mind is made clear on this 
important point. Unlike most detective stories, 
“The Mission of Poubalov ” has a plot which 
is not full of improbabilities and inconsisten- 
cies, and the author unfolds it rapidly and with- 
out digressions, sustaining to the end the 
reader’s interest. The book is warmly recom- 
mended to readers who do not care for doses 
of religious theories and amateur sociology in 

the guise of fiction, and who, when they read a 

novel, like simply to be entertained. 


Tue Firower THat Grew IN THE SAND, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Ella Higginson. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Seattle: The Calvert Company. 1897. 


This volume of short stories by Mrs. Higgin- 
son deserves more than ordinary attention. 


The stories included in it are tales of common 
life, mostly in the country around Puget Sound. 
The characters represent types with which 
Mrs. Higginson is evidently familiar, and she 
has drawn them to the life. Her humor and 
her pathos are each effective in their way, and 
she gives to her stories a lively color that adds 
to their attractiveness. The book has been so 
successful that a new edition of it is announced 
by the Macmillan Company, under the new 
title: ‘From the Land of the Snow Pearls: 
Tales of Puget Sound.” 
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On THE Art oF Letter Writinc. —II. 
Toilettes (28 c. ) for October. 

Tue ItLLustRaATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for September. 

Sam Watter Foss, With portrait. F. M. 
Current Literature (28 c.) tor September. 

Mark Twatn’s PLace in LITERATURE. 
Chautauquan (23 c. ) for September. 

Grorce Du Maurter. 
zine (38 c. ) for September. 


Céline Bertault. 
Frank C. Drake. 
Hopkins 
David Masters.. 


Henry James. Harfer's Maga- 


Some UnpusiisHep Letrers or Dean Swirt. —II. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic (38 ¢ ) for September 
Mrs. OvrpHant. Harriet Waters Preston. Atlantic 


(38. ) for September. 
On Betnc Human. 
for September. 
Are Our Scuoot Histortes ANGLOPHOBE? Professor 
Goldwin Smith. North American Review (53. ) for Sep- 
tember. 


Woodrow Wilson. A/Zlantic (38 c.) 


Lorp Byron 1n THE Greek RevoLuTion. 
F. B. Sanborn. Scribner's (28 c.) for September. 

Brown1ino’s SUMMERS IN Brittany. Mrs. A. M. Mosher. 
Century (38 c.) for September 

Henry DrummMonp AND His Books. 
New World (78 c.) for September. 

BenjAMIN Jewett. J.W.Chadwick. Mew World (7% c¢ 
for September. 

NeEWMAN AND RENAN. William Barry, D.D. Reprinted 
from National Review in Living Age (18 c.) for August 7. 

A Pea FoR THE Stupy oF Sonnets. Emily G. Kemp. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar in Living Age(18c. ) for August 7. 

Mrs. OvipHant.. Reprinted from Sfectator and from 
Blackwood’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for August 7. 

Pascat. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from Fortnightly 
Reviewin Living Age (18 c.) for August 21. 

Tue Lesser EvizapetHan Lyrists. Stephen Gwynn. 
Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine in Living Age (8c 
for August 21. 


Illustrated. 


H. M. Simmons 
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Jean Incetow. Reprinted from Academy in Living Age 
(18 c. ) for August 21. 

Gustave Frausert. Paul Bourget. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c. )for August 28. 

EnGiisu CLerGy tn Fiction. C. Fortescue Yonge. Re- 
printed from Gentleman's Magazine in Living Age (18% c.) for 
August 28. 


Some UnevusiisHep Letrers or SuHecttey.—III. Ernest 
Dressel North. /ndependent (13 c. )for August 12. 
Hon. Rasmus B. Anperson. With portrait. San Fran- 


cisco Town Talk ( 13 c.) for August 28. 
Posters AND Poster-Makers. Illustrated. John North- 
ern Hilliard. Home Magazine (13 c.) for August. 
St. Georce Ratusone With portrait. Home Magazine 
(13 c. ) for August. 
SS o 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Edward Bellamy is going to Colorado to live, 
for a time, at least, on account of his health. 

Mrs. Edward P. Terhune (*“ Marion Har- 
land”) and Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick 
will accompany Rev. Dr. Terhune to Europe, 
sailing September 25. They will remain abroad 
for a year or longer; and Mrs. Terhune will, 
during her absence, pursue some interesting 
investigations and perform some literary work 
which she has had in mind, awaiting the leisure 
to undertake it. 

Professor James W. Davidson is nearing 
the end of the work upon his “ Dictionary of 
Southern Authors,” upon which he has been 
engaged for twenty years and which will con- 
tain more than 4,009 articles on literary people 
belonging to our Southern States. 





Professor A. G. V. Allen, of the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Cambridge, will soon have 
ready for publication his life of Phillips Brooks. 

Mrs. Patmore, the widow of Coventry Pat- 
more, had requested F. G. Stephens to write 
his biography, but it has been arranged that 
Mrs. Patmore shall herself write the book, 
with the co-operation of Frederic Greenwood 
and Mr. Champneys. 

M. D’Ennery, the quiet and kind-hearted 
French writer of fiction, has just been astonished 
to find that his works contain more than fifty 
murders, twenty-four cases of child stealing, 
sixty poisoning cases, thirty-two incendiary 
fires, and many forgeries. 

Frank A. Munsey is to start a weekly paper 
to be called the Quaker, to be sold at two cents 
a copy. 


The Dramatic Magazine is a handsome 
new monthly published in Chicago. 

Massey's Magazine has been combined with 
the Canadian Magazine ( Toronto ). 

The Golden Rule ( Boston ) will change its 
name November! to the Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Home and Country (New York) has sus- 
pended publication. 


Accompanying the handsome half-tone por- 
trait of Amos Bronson Alcott, the father of 
the author of “ Littlke Women,” which forms the 
frontispiece of the September Open Court, is a 
biographical sketch by Mrs. Cheney. 

“ Browning’s Summers in Brittany,” by Mrs. 
A. M. Mosher, in the September CenMury, is 
both an illustrated paper of travel, and a study 
of the English poet’s Breton work. 

Great Pictures (Chicago) for August con- 
tains two fine examples of the nude in art, 
“ Temptation ” (Quingac ), and “La Toilette” 
( Rousin), and two architectural photographs, 
“The German Government Building at the 
Chicago Exposition,” and “The Mission of 
Santa Barbara.” 

In his paper “(‘n Being Human” in the 
September A /f/antic Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son attempts to define the subtle charm in 
literature, which is its human quality, and 
shows how literature is distinguished from 
mere learning. 


“George du Maurier,” by Henry James in 
Harper's for September is a view of the artist 
and writer as he appeared to an intimate friend 
and fellow-craftsman. 


A series of articles by Edward Everett Hale 
on “ James Russell Lowell and His Friends” 
will appear in the monthly Magazine Numbers 
of the Outlook throughout the year 1898. These 
papers will not constitute a formal biography, 
but will abound in personal incident and anec- 
dote ; will present the poet, essayist, reformer, 
and diplomatist as he appeared to his intimate 
friends; and will throw new and striking light 
on his relations to the social and moral move- 
ments of his times. 

Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas died in New York 
city August 25, aged fifty years. 





